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HON.  FERNANDO  WOOD, 

OF  NEAV  YORK, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  19,  1870; 

ON  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H. 
R.  No.  781)  making  appropriations  for  the  payment 
of  invalid  and  other  pensions  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871 — 

Mr.  WOOD  rose  and  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  : This  bill  appropriates  $30,- 
000,000.  Within  my  day  $30,000,000  would 
almost  have  supported  the  entire  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  paid  the  entire 
expenditures  on  the  civil  list,  the  pension  list, 
and  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  then  considered,  sir,  a very 
large  sum  of  money,  but  is  not  so  considered 
now,  I intend  to  devote  the  time  which 
my  colleague  has  kindly  allowed  me  in  this 
debate  to  the  consideration  of  the  yet  more 
important  question  than  that  of  pension  appro- 
priations, as  to  how  or  in  what  manner  our 
public  money  is  being  disbursed,  as  to  h.ow 
and  in  what  manner  that  Department  under 
which  our  public  money  is  to  be  disbursed  is 
being  managed,  and  I shall  charge  and  attempt 
to  prove  that  there  is  the  grossest  maladmin- 
istration upon  the  part  of  the  Secretary  in  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties. 

This,  sir,  opens  up  the  whole  question,  not 
only  as  to  the  disbursement,  but  as  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue ; not  only  as  to  the  laws 
under  which  that  Department  is  being  adminis- 
tered, but  also  as  to  how  far  this  executive 
officer  complies  with  the  law  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  In  my  examination  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  present  Secretary  has  discharged 
his  duties  I have  reached  the  conclusion  with- 
out prejudice,  because  if  I have  prejudices 
personally  they  are  all  in  his  favor ; but  calmly, 
dispassionately  and  without  prejudice  I have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  under  no  previous 


Secretary  have  we  had  so  much  serious  mis- 
conduct as  we  have  had  under  this.  I propose 
within  the  time  allotted  me  for  this  discussion 
to  atter^t  to  prove  these  things. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  of  all  others 
the  most  important,  not  only  to  the  Govern- 
ment, but  also  to  the  general  welfare  of  the 
people.  Its  power  over  their  interests  is  par- 
amount, Ever  since  the  commencement  of  our 
late  unfortunate  war  the  Government  has  had 
control  of  the  basis  on  which  rests  all  com- 
mercial values  in  this  country.  When  its  credit, 
as  represented  by  the  bonded  and  other  debt,  was 
sent  out  to  the  world  it  absorbed  pretty  much  all 
of  the  then  existing  individual  liabitilies,  and 
became  the  medium  of  exchange  of  property 
as  well  as  the  foundation  upon  which  property 
sought  to  secure  itself.  It  found  its  way  into 
the  banking  institutions  and  all  other  corpora- 
tions, becoming  the  reliable  resource  on  which 
monetary  and  commercial  transactions  rested  ; 
and  when  in  addition  Congress  made  it  the 
security  for  the  national  banking  circulation 
the  whole  business  of  the  nation,  with  its  vast 
volume  of  transaction,  became  tributary  to  and 
dependent  upon  it.  And  so  it  now  remains. 
It  bears  the  same  relation  to  all  of  the  moneyed 
affairs  of  the  people  of  this  country,  from  the 
man  of  New  York,  with  his  $50,000,000,  to  the 
humble  artisan,  with  no  capital  but  his  sinews — 
that  the  heart  does  to  the  human  organization, 
the  least  pulsation  of  which  affects  not  only  its 
vitality  but  its  healthful  operation  throughout 
every  fiber  of  the  body.  Such  is  the  public  debt, 
and  vast  is  the  power  of  him  who  can  use  and 
control  it  at  pleasure.  An  engine  of  such  feartul 
proportions  is  under  the  control  of  no  other 
man  in  this  country  or  Europe.  During  the  war 
legislation  gave  to  the  Treasury  Department 
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it  unlimited  authority  over  everything  ap- 
ining  to  the  debt  and  the  currency.  There 
ttle  or  no  reservation.  Congress,  having 
ience  in  the  discretion  and  integrity  of  the 
Secretary,  withheld  nothing.  He  was 
;ed  by  law  with  almost  absolute  control, 
eed,  the  power  which  was  then  conferred 
at  ofiScer  was  greater  than  ever  placed  in 
inds  of  any  other  under  our  Government ; 
the  President  has  never  had  as  much. 
,n  use  at  pleasure  the  public  credit  and 
iblic  securities,  and  in  consequence  pos- 
1 an  influence  over  the  fiscal  condition  of 
ountry  and  the  consequent  effect  on  the 
of  commodities  which  enables  him  to 
everybody's  interest  at  command.  Thus 
□ make  the  fortunes  or  accomplish  the 
tf  individuals  or  communities  at  pleasure, 
so,  can  he  regulate  the  stock  market, 
g up  and  putting  down  that  kind  of  prop- 
^hen  he  pleases.  What  other  living  man 
0 the  like?  Or,  rather,  let  it  be  asked 
er  any  potentate  of  Europe  or  Asia  pos- 
■ anything  like  so  great  a prerogative? 
.bsolute,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  redress 
e time  being.  If  an  abuse  of  this  power 
rcised  and  public  clamor  demands  relief 
mplaint  is  attributed  to  partisan  hostility 
defeated  stockjobbing  speculation, 
he  can  prosecute  whatever  schemes  of 
doing  he  may  have  conceived  without 
f interference,  exposure,  or  successful 
ition.  All  he  requires  is  the  support  of 
rtyin  Congress  and  its  press  throughout 
)untry,  easily  to  be  obtained  with  his 
ces,  and  he  may  go  on  ad  infinitum  to 
d of  the  chapter. 

ve  said  thus  much  as  to  the  powers  of 
ice  and  in  explanation  of  its  character, 
propose  to  examine  the  way  in  which 
lave  been  exercised  by  the  present  in- 
:nt. 

t men  would  have  instinctively  hesitated 
assuming  so  much  responsibility.  Not 
d Mr.  Boutwell  j he  has  had  no  appre- 
ns  on  this  ground.  The  idea  of  the 
if  his  actions  on  the  interests  to  which  I 
eferred  appears  to  have  given  him  no 
n.  He  has  been  willing  to  exercise 
ly  all  his  legal  authority,  but  a good  deal 
The  power  conferred  has  been  ex- 
d,  and  power  not  conferred  has  been 
ed. 

lall  now  prove  this  charge  and  pro- 
be evidence  which  the  facts  afford.  He 
3s  to  have  been  governed  by  a policy, 
ot  see  any  policy  in  his  course.  It  has 
0 changeable  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
ed  by  any  fixed  rule.  At  times  the  sale 
ds  has  been  so  arranged  as  to  enhance 
ce ; again,  so  as  to  depress  them ; while,  , 
other  hand,  gold  has  been  sold  at  a lower 
than  the  market;  and,  again,  gold  has 
ut  upon  the  market  for  sale  and  then  sud- 


denly withdrawn  when  a little  above  the  market 
prices  could  have  been  obtained.  He  has  paid 
no  respect  to  the  course  of  trade  as  affected 
by  the  condition  of  the  money  market.  At 
certain  periods  of  the  year  there  is  a plethora 
of  currency  at  New  York,  while  again,  when 
money  is  required  in  the  South  and  West  to 
remove  the  crops  to  market,  this  redundancy 
is  reversed  and  a stringency  ensues.  This  has 
become  so  much  the  case  that  our  banks  an- 
ticipate and  prepare  for  it.  Not  so  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  He  thought  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  such  small  matters ; he 
was  a law  unto  himself.  Last  summer  and 
fall  he  overturned  the  whole  of  this  by  using 
his  vast  resources  to  alter  the  usual  order  of 
things  in  this  regard.  In  the  summer,  when 
there  was  as  usual  a large  surplus  of  capital, 
he  added  to  it  by  buying  five-twenty  six  per 
cent,  bonds  which  did  not  mature  in  eighteen 
years,  and  disbursing  currency  for  this  purpose. 
Why  was  this  ? Certainly  there  must  have  been 
some  motive  other  than  the  public  good  or 
sound  financiering.  In  buying  these  bonds  he 
not  only  suddenly  increased  the  volume  of  the 
outstanding  currency,  but  he  increased  the 
public  debt.  He  paid  $1,200  on  demand  for 
$1,000  payable  in  eighteen  years. 

Though  the  outstanding  and  long-time  debt 
may  have  been  decreased  the  matured  debt 
was  increased.  In  his  desire  to  show  a dimin- 
ished debt  on  paper  he  violated  a common 
principle  of  good  financiering  by  actually  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  the  immediate  and  more 
present  demands  on  the  Treasury.  His  pur- 
chases of  bonds  have  been  those  which  have 
some  time  to  run  before  becoming  due.  The 
receipts  from  taxes  have  been  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  while  at  the  same  time  we  have  out- 
standing over  $400,000,000  of  unredeemed  and 
discredited  notes  not  worth  within  twenty  per 
cent,  of  their  face. 

Though  thus  under  protest,  and  dishonored 
in  default  of  payment  of  our  demand  debt,  the 
Secretary  is  buying  up  bonds  having  a long 
time  to  run  at  a premium.  What  would  be 
said  of  the  sanity  of  a merchant  who,  though 
unable  to  pay  his  notes  when  due,  went  into 
the  market  to  buy  his  paper  having  years 
to  run,  and  actually  paid  a premium  to  get 
them  at  that?  Some  of  these  bonds  purchased 
at  a premium  were  issued  under  the  act  of 
Congress  which  declared  on  its  face  that  they 
should  be  payable  in  legal-tender  notes.  He 
paid  them  in  legal-tender  notes,  but  at  a pre- 
mium of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  He  gave 
a gratuity  to  the  holders  of  $250,000  on  every 
$1,000,000  thus  redeemed.  How  can  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  friends  defend  this?  No  mode  of 
reasoning  can  justify  the  payment  of  an  obli- 
gation in  coin  when  gold  is  at  a premium,  as 
it  has  been,  of  thirty  to  forty  percent,  when 
the  obligation  itself  declares  on  its  face  that 
it  is  payable  in  paper.  No  reasoning  is  neces- 
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sary  to  show  the  unpardonable  ignorance,  or 
something  worse,  which  the  Secretary  has  shown 
in  these  transactions.  It  was  unjust  to  the 
Treasury  and  to  all  other  Government  credit- 
ors, whom  he  pays  in  greenbacks.  And  what 
adds  to  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  this  pro- 
ceeding is  the  fact  that  the  original  holders  of  i 
tliese  bonds  paid  for  them  in  greenbacks  at 
about  sixty  cents  on  a dollar,  having  bought 
them  of  the  Government  when  one  dollar  of 
gold  was  worth  more  than  two  in  paper.  This  | 
is  what  the  Secretary  did  last  summer  and  has  i 
continued  to  do  until  this  time. 

Last  fall  the  usual  short  supply  of  currency 
occurred.  Large  drafts  were  drawn  on  New 
York  by  the  West  and  South.  The  collections 
which  had  been  gathering  in  New  Y’ork  for 
four  months  were  suddenly  dissipated.  A 
tight  money  market  of  course  ensued  ; and  now 
came  the  Secretary  again.  What  was  his 
course?  He  stopped  disbursing  currency,  he 
restricted  the  sales  and  the  purchases,  and 
actually  revised  to  deliver  after  having  adver- 
tised a sale  and  directed  the  reception  of  bids. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  gone  so  far  in  the  sum- 
mer in  a wrong  direction  as  to  have  weakened 
himself  so  much  in  the  fall  as  to  be  unable  to 
grant  the  relief  which,  by  every  proper  con- 
sideration, be  was  compelled  to  do  at  that  time. 
Many  failures  occurred  in  consequence,  and 
a general  prostration  of  trade,  which  still  con- 
tinues. The  total  liabilities  of  the  failures  in 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $75,054,009  in 
1869,  which  was  a very  large  increase  over  the 
preceding  year.  For  this  increase  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Another  error  in  the  policy  of  the  Secretary 
is  the  variable  course  he  has  pursued  in  the  seW- 
ingof  gold  and  in  the  buying  of  bonds.  Early 
in  December  he  announced  that  he  would  sell  , 
$11,000,000  gold  ; he  sold  but  $9,000,000,  with-  1 
holding  $2,000,000.  He  purchased  $13,000,- 
000  worth  of  bonds.  On  the  1st  of  January  he 
announced  his  monthly  programme  to  be  the  i 
sale  of  $4,000,000  gold  ; on  the  8th  he  suddenly  ‘ 
increased  it  $1,500,000.  The  announcement  | 
of  his  intentions  to  buy  bonds  and  sell  gold  has  ; 
much  significance.  Its  influence  is  so  great  that 
bankers  and  merchants  regulate  their  afiairs 
accordingly.  It  is  upon  this  part  of  the  Sec-  j 
retary’s  action  that  people  look  with  interest. 
The  value  of  all  imported  goods  is  fixed  by 
the  price  of  gold,  and  all  other  articles  of 
merchandise  are  subjected  indirectly  to  the 
same  standard.  Therefore,  when  the  Govern- 
ment steps  in  with  its  regulating  power  the 
trading  world  looks  on  with  concern  and  acts 
accordingly.  Now,  when  the  intention  is  de- 
clared at  the  beginning  of  each  month  that  so 
many  bonds  will  be  bought  and  so  much  gold 
sold  arrangements  are  made  upon  ibis'  basis. 
For  the  month  prices  are  very  much  established 
by  this  data.  Henc^the  general  derangement 
caused  by  a departure  from  the  publicly  de- 


clared intention  of  the  Government.  It  is  far- 
reaching  and  widespread,  causing  uncertainty, 
timidity,  and  inequality,  and  often  distress  and 
sometimes  ruin. 

But  I have  yet  greater  objections  to  the  course 
of  Mr.  Boutwell,  He  has  not  only  exercised 
fully  and  up  to  the  very  limit  all  the  power  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  law,  but  he  has  exceeded 
this  limit,  not  only  assuming  doubtful  powers, 
but  transcending  even  them.  I do  not  make 
this  charge  without  due  reflection.  Let  us  look 
at  the  fact.  By  the  sinking  fund  act  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  bonds  to 
the  extent  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  public  debt,  provided  that  the  surplus 
coin  received  from  customs  duties  shall  be 
large  enough  to  admit  of  such  purchase.  Thus 
his  power  to  buy  bonds  is  limited.  It  is  not 
only  limited  as  to  the  amount  he  shall  buy,  but 
also  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  he  shall  buy. 
He  may  purchase  in  each  year  one  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  public  debt,  no  more,  and  then  only 
for  the  purpose  of  the  liquidation  of  the  debt, 
putting  the  amount  of  purchase  in  the  sinking 
fund  provided  for  that  purpose.  How  has  the 
Secretary  respected  this  law?  Let  us  see. 
When  he  came  into  oflice  on  the  4th  of  March 
last  the  debt  was  $2,525,463,260  01,  and  he 
had  authority  to  reduce  it  a little  over  two  mil- 
lions per  month,  no  more.  This  was  the  extent 
of  bis  legal  power.  Instead,  however,  of  con- 
fining himselfto  this,  he  has  bought,  according 
to  his  own  official  statement,  over  seventy-five 
millions  up  to  the  last  of  November,  1869,  at 
a cost  to  the  Treasury  of  about  ninety  mil- 
lions in  currency;  and  be  continues  to  buy, 
though  his  power  under  the  sinking  fund  act 
has  been  some  time  exhausted.  This  is  a pal- 
pable violation  of  law  ; an  open,  flagrant,  dis- 
regard of  the  statute  ; and  that,  too,  by  a man 
who  but  a few  months  ago  voted  and  argued  in 
favor  of  so  stringent  a compliance  with  law  by 
the  President  that  for  the  slightest  deviation 
or  even  error  of  construction  he  should  be  im- 
peached and  removed.  It  might  be  interesting 
to  quote  some  of  the  Secretary’s  ideas  of  execu- 
tive duty  to  the  law-making  power  as  enunci- 
ated at  that  time,  but  as  it  is  not  pertinent  to 
my  argument  1 shall  forego  the  great  induce- 
ment to  do  so.  But  how  does  the  Secretary 
excuse  his  own  conduct  under  similar  circum- 
stances ? It  is  remarkable  how  differently  the 
same  persons  will  sometimes  view  the  same 
thing  under  different  circumstances.  He  does 
not  deny  his  responsibility.  On  the  contrary, 
he  freely  admits  it  in  his  report,  and  asks  Con- 
gress to  remedy  his  dereliction  by  making  a 
law  to  meet  the  case.  In  his  report  he  says: 

“The  act  of  February  25, 1862,  provided  that  the 
coin  received  for  duties  upon  imported  goods  should 
be  annually  set  apart  as  a sinking  fund  to  the  extent 
of  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire  debt  of  the  U nited  States. 
In  conformity  with  this  requirement  I have  pur- 
chased bonds  to  the  amount  of  S20,0U,S0(I,  and  desig- 
uuted  them  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund.  These 
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pi:  rchases  aro  a substantial  compliance  with  the 
sti  tute.  From  the  4th  of  March  last  1 have  not  felt 
m;  self  authorized  or  required  to  make  any  provision 
fo  the  time  that  elapsed  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
an  i previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  adminis- 
tn  tion.  With  the  excess  of  means  at  my  command 
1 lave  purchased  bonds  in  addition  to  those  pur- 
ch  ised  for  the  sinking  fund  to  the  amount  of  $55.- 
43  ,000.  These  are  held  as  a special  fund,  subject  to 
th  j action  of  Congress;  and  I respectfully  recom- 
m nd  that  they  be  added  to  the  sinking  fund,  and 
th  it  any  further  purchases  that  may  be  made  be  so 
ad  ied  until  the  gross  amount  shall  constitute  a fund 
eq  lal  to  that  which  would  have  been  created  if  there 
hs  i been  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  the  law.” 

Se  thus  tells  us  how  much  he  bought  lawfully 
at  d how  much  more  he  bought  unlawfully,  and 
as  cs  Congress  to  make  a disposition  of  the  ille- 
ga  dy  purchased  bonds,  and  to  give  him  power 
to  do  the  same  hereafter,  according  to  law. 
T1  ese  evidences  of  a disregard  of  law  by  the 
Secretary  and  his  vacillating  and  suspicious 
CO  arse  have  not  only  caused  a very  general  dis- 
trt  st  in  his  purity  of  purpose,  but  also  in  his  ca- 
ps city.  The  effect  upon  the  public  credit  has 
be  3n  obvious.  It  is  shown  in  the  greatly  reduced 
va  [ue  of  our  securities.  United  States  bonds 
wl  ich  were  selling  for  123  to  125  in  August  last 
ai  s now  worth  only  from  112  to  115  ; and  this, 
to  K notwithstanding  his  alleged  reduction  of  the 
pu  blic  debtand  a large  surplus  over  expenditures 
in  the  current  receipts.  With  the  enormous  in- 
co  ne  procured  by  excessive  taxation  levied  upon 
th  t industry  of  the  people  athis  command  he  has, 
no  ^withstanding,  so  damaged  the  credit  of  the 
co  mtry  that  it  is  selling  now  at  a reduction  of 
ab  3ut  ten  per  cent,  from  what  it  was  six  months 
ag ).  Like  the  spendthrift  who  though  coming 
in  o the  possession  of  a vast  estate  does  not 
ki  ow  how  to  manage  it,  and  who  in  consequence 
so  >n  loses  credit,  Mr.  Boutwell,  though  rich  in 
re;  ources,  is  so  much  distrusted  that  it  reBects 
up  Dn  the  solvency  and  credit  of  the  Government 
its  alf. 

3ne  of  the  first  acts  passed  by  this  Congress 
Wl  3 the  law  approved  March  18, 1869,  entitled 
“ An  act  to  strengthen  the  public  credit.” 
T1  at  law  is  as  follows : 

‘ Be  itenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
aii  i€s  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  as- 
sen  bled.  That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
pu  pose  of  the  Government  to  discharge  all  just  obli- 
ga  ions  to  the  public  creditors,  and  to  settle  conflict- 
int  questions  and  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  vir- 
tue of  which  such  obligations  have  been  contracted, 
it  8 hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith 
of  he  United  States  is  solemnlypledged  to  the  pay- 
me  at  incoin  ofits  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations  of 
till  United  States  notbearinginteres,  known  as  Uni- 
tec  States  notes,  and  of  all  the  interest-bearing  obli- 
gai  ions  of  the  United  Sta,tes,  except  in  cases  where  the 
authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obligation  has 
exi  ressly  provided  that  the  same  may  bej^aidin  lawful 
mo  xpy  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.  But 
no  e'of  said  interest-bearing  obligations  not  already 
du  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  unless 
at  iu*h  time  United  States  notes  shall  be  convertible 
inti  coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such 
tin  e bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a lower  rate 
of  nterest  than  the  bon<ls  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sol  I at  par  in  coin.  And  the  United  States  also  sol- 
cm  ily  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the 


earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the 
United  States  notes  in  coin.” 

Here  is  an  imperative  restriction  on  the 
Secretary  against  the  payment  or  redemption 
of  any  of  the  outstanding  bonds  not  due  until 
two  things  have  transpired,  neither  of  which 
have  occurred.  And  yet  he  has,  in  the  face  of 
this  law,  redeemed  over  seventy-five  millions, 
having  eighteen  years  to  run  to  maturity.  This 
act  also  declares  that  the  faith  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  its  debt  in 
coin.  This  promise  has  also  been  disregarded. 
He  appears  not  to  have  known  of  its  existence, 
for  in  no  part  of  bis  transactions  does  any  ref- 
erence to  it  appear,  nor  does  he  refer  to  it  in 
his  annual  report.  The  House  will  recollect 
the  importance  attached  to  this  measure  at  the 
time  of  its  passage.  It  was  hailed  by  the 
majority  as  an  official  declaration  of  gold 
redemption  of  the  public  obligations,  and  as 
fixing  beyond  peradventure  all  departure  of 
the  faith  of  the  Government  and  all  possibility 
of  repudiation.  Oh,  what  a shout  went  up 
throughout  the  country  among  the  faithful,  who 
affected  such  abhorrence  of  repudiation,  at  this 
magnificently  declared  determination  to  pay 
every  dollar  of  public  obligation,  dollar  for 
dollar,  in  coin!  Well,  how  did  the  Secretary 
regard  this  pledge?  Did  he  perform  his  part 
of  the  obligation  to  preserve  in  good  faith  the 
public  credit?  Did  he  pay  dollar  for  dollar? 
Not  at  all.  Instead  of  so  doing  he  went  into 
the  bond  market  to  depress  the  value,  so  as  to 
buy  at  a large  deduction.  Instead  of  executing 
that  law,  he  publicly  violated  it,  buying  the 
very  obligations  at  eighty  cents  on  the  dollar 
which  the  Government,  through  this  joint  res- 
olution, hail  three  weeks  before  declared  should 
be  paid  for  at  one  hundred  cents  on  a dollar. 

But  if,  as  is  the  fact,  the  act  of  March  18, 
1869,  is  deceptive,  and  actually  forbids  him 
from  paying  coin  for  bonds  payable  in  paper, 
his  dereliction  is  even  more  apparent.  Though 
that  law  is  generally  held  to  be  a declaration 
that  the  faith  of  the  Government  is  pledged  to 
the  redemption  of  the  whole  debt  in  coin,  yet  it 
declares  undoubtedly  that  that  portion  of  the 
debt  which  the  law  authorizing  it  provides  shall 
be  paid  in  paper  shall  be  so  paid.  The  Secre- 
tary has  violated  this  law  in  either  of  these 
conditions  both  in  letter  and  spirit. 

Another  and  by  no  means  small  objection 
to  the  Secretary  may  be  found  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  makes  up  his  monthly  statement 
of  the  public  debt.  It  is  not  frank  and  manly. 
There  is  a disingenuousness  about  it  which  is 
more  in  keeping  with  the  small  cunning  of  a 
village  practitioner  than  the  elevated  and  com- 
prehensive sphere  of  the  finance  minister  of  a 
great  nation.  He  appears  to  think  that  his 
advent  into  that  office  marks  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  From  it  he  dates  the 
beginning  of  “the  good  time  corning.”  All 
the  previou  s management  of  that  Department, 
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and  the  legally  established  time  in  which  the 
fiscal  year  begins  and  ends,  is  abolished  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen.  He  issues  his  bulletins  as 
predicated  upon  the  beginning  of  the  Boutwell 
reign,  which  is  the  1st  of  March,  A,  D,  1869. 
He  gives  the  state  of  the  public  debt,  as  it 
stood  March  1,  1869,  and  as  it  stands  at  the 
date  of  his  statement,  with  the  further  procla- 
mation that  he  had  reduced  the  amount  so 
much  since  his  advent  into  power. 

Now  what  I object  to  in  this  way  of  getting 
up  statements  is  its  want  of  candor.  It  does 
not  do  justice  to  his  predecessor,  nor  to  Con- 
gress, nor  to  the  subject.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  debt  has  been  decreased,  other  influence 
has  caused  it,  and  not  bis  management  of  the 
finances.  He  assumes  in  his  monthly  state- 
ments that  the  people  cannot  be  aware  of  these 
facts,  or  rather  he  would  like  them  not  to  be. 
The  public  debt  has  been  decreasing  all  the 
while  for  a twelvemonth.  Why  not,  as  the 
receipts  have  been  in  excess  of  the  expendi- 
tures? These  receipts  have  been  increased, 
not  only  from  largely  increased  importations 
of  dutiable  goods,  but  also  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  war  material  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as 
from  an  increased  income  from  taxes  arising 
from  increased  southern  crops  and  an  increased 
volume  of  trade;  while,  upon  the  other  hand, 
expenditures  have  decreased,  because  the  ap- 
propriations of  Congress  were  decreased,  the 
war  expenses  were  subsiding,  the  prices  of 
commodities  were  lessening,  and  many  useless 
offices  had  ceased  with  the  war.  These  were  j 
the  great  influences  which  caused  the  difference  . 
between  receipts  and  disbursements,  leaving 
the  surplus,  which  he  used  to  buy  up  the  debt 
with.  All  of  these  were  provided  before  he 
came  into  office.  They  had  began  to  operate 
before  he  went  there ; they  were  ready  to  his 
hand.  So  far  as  his  skill  or  energy  is  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  the  slightest  proof  that  it 
has  been  successfully  exercised  to  accomplish 
any  beneficial  results  whatever.  If,  however, 
he  is  really  desirous  of  proving  that  he  is  the 
vigilant  officer  he  claims  to  be,  why  does  he 
not  give  Congress  the  statement  which  the  laws 
require,  of  a detailed  account  of  all  the  money 
received,  how  expended,  and  to  whom  paid? 
The  law  requires  him  to  do  so.  If  this  were 
furnished,  we  could  then  better  judge  of  his 
fidelity  and  sagacity. 

Why  has  he  omitted  to  transmit  to  Congress 
the  detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements as  required  by  the  statute  of  1789? 
That  rule  was  established  for  a wise  purpose. 
It  was  to  compel  that  Department  to  give  a full 
account  of  every  dollar  received,  from  what 
source,  to  whom  paid,  and  for  what  purpose. 
No  such  report  has  been  rendered  by  Mr.  Bout- 
well. We  are  in  the  dark  upon  this  head.  | 
Funds  may  have  been  diverted  from  the  objects 
for  which  they  were  appropriated,  or  have  been 


paid  wrongfully,  or  not  paid  at  all,  and  so  far 
as  we  have  information  there  is  no  way  in 
which  it  can  be  detected  and  the  remedy  ap- 
plied. With  such  a statement,  the  required 
information  could  enable  us  to  see  how  tar  the 
Secretary  is  entitled  to  the  credit  claimed. 
Why  has  not  this  been  done  ? The  fact  that  it 
has  not  been  is  of  itself  a suspicious  circum- 
stance. If  he  could  present  such  a record  as 
would  sustain  his  pretences  I am  sure  it  would 
not  be  withheld,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  with- 
held is  of  itself  sufficient  upon  which  to  justify 
a belief  that  it  would  not  “ make  out  the  case” 
as  stated  by  him. 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  Mr.  Boutwell 
labors  under  is  his  peculiar  tenacity  of  purpose. 
Such  a temperament  is  all  very  well  when  it  is 
balanced  by  judgment  and  cool  intellect.  When 
a man  thinks  rightly  the  more  he  adheres  to  his 
opinion  the  better,  but  if  erroneous  the  less  he 
does  so  the  better.  Unfortunately  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  always  right;  but  whether  right 
or  wrong  he  never  changes.  He  not  only 
thinks  he  is  right  but  he  knows  it,  and  that  is 
enough.  Another  difficulty  which  has  laid  in 
his  way  during  the  whole  of  his  administration 
in  this  office  is  his  desire  that  everything  in  that 
Department  shall  begin  de  novo that  the 
Boutwell  era  shall  be  marked  by  entire  origin- 
ality in  all  things.  This  pride  of  person  and 
office  has  led  him  into  much  trouble  and 
caused  much  trouble  to  others.  The  courts 
and  merchants  of  New  York  have  suffered  from 
it  very  much.  When  he  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment he  directed  an  entire  new  code  of  Treas- 
ury regulations  to  be  adopted,  which  were  to 
govern  the  custom-house  officials  and  even  the 
United  States  courts.  Without  knowing  the 
various  and  numerous  decisions  which  had  been 
made  from  the  beginning  of  the  Government 
down  to  the  present  time  he  established  anew 
his  own  construction  of  law  and  sent  it  to  his 
subordinates  to  govern  their  conduct.  In  many 
cases  these  new  regulations  were  not  only  in 
palpable  violation  of  the  practice  of  the  United 
States  courts  but  of  the  law  and  the  decisions 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time  made  under 
them.  So  glaring  was  the  folly  and  mischief 
of  some  of  these  that  recently  his  Honor  Judge 
Blatchford,  of  the  southern  district  of  New 
York,  rebuked  the  interference  publicly  from 
the  bench.  He  said  that — 

“The  Secretary  appeared  to  be  so  badly  posted  a?  to 
suppose  that  hundreds  of  questions  which  continnal  ly 
arise  had  never  been  settled,  when  in  fact  they  had 
been  argued  time  and  again  and  decided  by  the 
counts;  that  the  conduct  of  the  Treasury  oiiioial? 
toward  the  merchants  of  New  York  in  this  respect 
had  been  infamous  and  outrageous,  and  declared 
that  when  these  questions  came  before  him  he  would 
bo  governed  entirely  by  previous  decisions,  so  far  as 
the  decisions  cover  the  points  raised.” 

This  is  the  language  of  a Republican  judge, 
as  reported  in  a Republican  newspaper  of  New 
York.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  great  Secretary 
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always  infallible,  and  that  when  in  the 
he  is  very  much  so,  and  does  much  harm, 
lot  well  to  adhere  too  firmly  to  our  own 
specially  when  that  way  is  a wrong  one. 
ore  it  would  be  better  to  have  less  will 
ore  circumspection,  less  vanity  and  more 
n,  and  less  knowledge  and  more  wisdom, 
liese  modifications  our  chancellor  of  the 
|uer  would  be  very  much  improved,  espe- 
if  a little  less  self-complacency  shall  be 
1 in  by  the  way  of  adding  more  humility 
fold  ensemble.  And  this  is  the  Secretary 
the  embodiment  and  impersonation  of 
V,  whose  importance  as  a member  of  this 
was  derived  from  his  rigid  requirements 
late  President  to  execute  the  law  in  letter 
spirit!  Indeed,  he  came  into  his  present 
ts  the  peculiar  exponent  of  the  principles 
execution  of  the  exact  law.  The  gentie- 
esigned  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
al  Grant  was  ineligible  in  consequence 
existence  of  some  obsolete  requirements 
le  obscure  law,  which  provided  that  any 
gaged  in  trade  could  not  hold  the  office, 
ts  rejected  by  the  Senate  only  for  this 
i : that  body  required  some  one  who  was 
Ay  legally  qualilied,  but  who  would  carry 
the  very  extent  every  requirement  of  the 
And  the  present  Secretary  was  the  man 
,^d.  To  him,  therefore,  we  had  the  right 
k for  the  crossing  of  every  t and  the 
g of  every  i in  the  execution  of  "‘the 
I have  shown  how  he  has  met  this 
ration. 

s far  I have  confined  myself  to  a discus- 
f the  administration  of  the  duties  of  his 
only  selecting  such  acts  of  administra- 
s are  open  and  flagrantly  wrong.  I have 
othing  of  his  peculiar  theories  as  afinan- 
Of  them  we  know  nothing  except  as 
)ped  in  his  report  just  made.  It  is  the 
xposition  we  have  had  of  his  financial 
, and  l>y  it  we  may  form  a conclusion  as 
character  of  his  mind  and  ability  to  grasp 
great  questions.  I am  confident  that  on 
g and  carefully  examining  this  document 
prejudiced  mind  will  acquit  the  Secretary 
of  the  charges  sometimes  made  against 
hat  of  actual  dishonesty.  It  makes  his 
Lcityso  evidenttbatalltheerrors  to  which 
• referred  are  explainable  on  that  ground 
than  on  a supposition  of  a willful  intention 
his  office  for  impure  and  dishonest  pur- 
Ile  plainly  makes  apparent  a want  of 
edge  by  the  crude  and  absurd  recora- 
ttions  he  puts  forth  in  this  paper.  As 
lous  as  is  the  financial  part  of  the  Presi- 
message,  this  of  the  Secretary  is  even 
He  shows  that  however  much  ca- 
iie  may  buve  heretofore  displayed  in 
^iiig  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  rights  of 
1 and  negroes,  and  in  the  management 
details  of  a place  like  that  of  a Commis- 


sioner of  Internal  llevenue,  that  in  his  present 
sphere,  requiring  an  enlarged  and  comprehen- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  mod- 
ern finance  and  a thorough,  practical  knowledge 
of  the  working  of  an  immense  moneyed  en- 
gine of  power  like  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States,  he  is  sadly  deficient  and 
altogether  unequal. 

To  make  this  plain  it  is  only  necessary  to 
examine  his  r(  port.  He  presents  two  leading 
ideas,  namely,  to  reduce  the  public  debt  by  a 
continued  heavy  taxation,  and  to  continue  in 
existence  the  present  volume  of  Government 
currency,  with  a hint  that  it  could  be  with  j)ro- 
priety  increased.  He  argues  in  favor  ot  ap- 
preciating the  public  credit,  which  he  pro- 
poses to  do  by  buying  up  unmatured  bonds, 
and  yet  he  proposes  measures  which  will  de- 
preciate the  credit  still  further  by  continuing 
and  enlarging  the  demand  debt  of  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  by  the  greenbacks,  now 
under  protest  and  dishonored.  He  states 
that  the  ability  of  the  country  to  resume  is 
dependent  u}^on  ‘Mhe  condition  of  its  indus- 
tries and  to  ts  financial  relations  to  other 
countries.'’  And  3’et  he  recommends  a [iro- 
longation  of  the  present  exhausting  drain  upon 
these  industries  by  the  present  severe  and 
exorbitant  taxation  which,  together  with  the 
depreciated  paper  currency  he  favors,  renders 
them  feeble  and  unproductive.  He  thus,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  puts  off  indefinitely  his 
capacity  to  rt  sume.  if  it  be  true  as  he  al- 
leges that  rei^umption  is  dependent  on  any 
such  considerations  as  stated  it  is  evident  that 
he  wishes  to  place  the  country  in  a position 
where  resumption  will  be  impossible.  ^ He 
does  not  ap[»';ar  to  see  that  such  a policy  is 
sadly  averse  to  a restoration  of  good  credit; 
that  even  the  alleged  reduction  of  the  debt  jun- 
cured  by  such  means  and  at  such  a sacrifice  be- 
comes a great  evil,  which  must  speedily  reduce 
the  credit  of  tlie  Government,  \vhile  it  will 
eventually  result  in  an  increase  of  the  debt 
itself. 

He  attaches  great  importance  to  our  relations 
to  other  couniries,  stating  that  our  power  to 
resume  specie  payments  is  very  much  dependent 
upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  recommends 
an  application  to  foreign  capitalists  for  a large 
loan  under  his  consolidation  theory.  'I'hougli 
alleging  that  o ir  power  to  resume  is  very  much 
under  European  control,  he  asks  Congress  to 
place  the  United  States  yet  further  under  fi>i’- 
eign  dominatifin  by  issuing  a new  loan  ofSl.-(Hk- 
000,000  expressly  for  that  market.  According 
to  this  theory,  lie  would  turn  us  over,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  to  foreign  capitalists  whoseinter- 
ests  and  sympathies  are  hostile  to  our  institu- 
tions. to  our  independence,  and  to  our  onward 
march  to  the  front  rank  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  B it  as  objectionable  as  is  the  rec- 
ommendation of  making  this  country  thus  de- 
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pendent  on  Europe,  the  terms  and  conditions 
projiosed  for  the  loan  itself  is  even  yet  more 
indefensible.  That  it  may  not  bethought  'hat 
I do  the  Secretary  injusuce  I quote  his  own 
language.  He  says : 

“The  subscribers  in  EiiroDC  shall  receive  their 
interest  in  London,  Paris,  lieriin.  or  Frankfort,  us 
they  may  elect;  the  bonds,  both  i»rincipal  and  inter- 
est shall  bo  tree  from  all  taxes,  deductions,  or  abnte- 
luenis  ot  any  sort,  unless  it  shall  be  thoujrht  wise  to 
Fubject  citizens  of  the  United  States  tosuchtax  upon 
incomes  derived  from  the  bonds  as  is  inii)o.scd  by  the 
laws  of  the  Bnited  States  upon  incomes  derived  from 
other  money  investments.’* 

Here  is  a recommendation  that  the  foreign 
holder  of  these  bonds  shall  be  freed  from  a tax 
which  he  proposes  Congress  shall  impose  upon 
the  American  holder.  Ho  thus  offers  advan- 
tages and  favors  to  foreigners  which  he  would 
deny  to  his  own  countrymen.  'I’he  bondliolder  in 
Europe  shall  j>ay  no  taxes  in  aid  of  the  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  v/lule  the  bondholder  here 
shall  not  only  bear  his  fail  proportion  of  this 
burden,  but  that  portion  of  it  also  which  goes 
abroad  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  foreign  debt. 
Nor  is  this  the  worst  feature  of  this  proposition.  ! 
I he  industry'  of  the  country  must  bear  an  addi-  > 
tional  burden  in  consequence  of  this  exemption  ; 
from  taxation  of  so  large  an  amount  of  property  | 
held  abroad^  Ifthe  $1,200,000,000 loan  shall  be  | 
ail  taken  in  Europe  at  four  and  a half  per  cent. , as  i 
suggested,  the  interest  upon  it  will  amount  to  ! 
,$•31,000,000  a year,  in  coin.  This  sum  must  i 
be  sent  to  Europe  in  two  semi-annual  payments  ; 
in  gold,  which,  estimated  at  say  twenty  per 
cent,  premium,  will  amount  to  about  sixty-five 
million  dollars  of  interest  alone.  Now  who 
contributes  this  ? The  answer  will  suggest  itself 
to  the  humblest  intellect.  The  people  and  their 
industry  must  bear  this  additional  burden  in 
order  that  this  new  favored  class,  the  peculiar 
friends  of  the  Secretary,  may  receive  their  in- 
come from  this  country  “ free  from  all  taxes, 
deductions,  and  abatements,’^  in  the  language 
as  proposed  by  him.  How  any  man  who  has 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  this  position  can  send 
forth  to  the  American  people  such  a document 
is  more  than  my  poor  comprehension  can  under-  i 
stand.  But  let  us  look  at  this  consolidation 
scheme  a little  further.  He  proposes  to  fund 
what  will  remain  of  the  existing  debt  by  issuing 
new  bonds  in  three  classes,  namelv,  $400,000,- 
000,  payable  in  fifteen  years  ; .$400,000,000  in 
twenty  years,  and  $400,00,000  in  twenty-five  j 
years,  at  four  and  a half  per  cent,  interest,  and  * 
that  the  existing  bonds  known  as  five-twenties 
shall  be  received  in  exchange  for  the  new  issue. 
Ibis  proposition  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  he 
can  negotiate  such  a loan  in  Europe  at  par  at 
the  rate  of  interest  stated.  Fortunately  for  the 
country,  the  Secretary  predicates  his  theory 
upon  an  impossible  accomplishment ; but  if  pos- 
sible it  would  be  a very  great  national  calamity. 

Ihebondsnowoutstandingdrawsixper cent.  : 
interest.  It  is  estimated  that  about  one  half  1 


liof  this  amount  is  already  lield  in  Europe. 

I Mr.  \\  ells  in  Lis  excellent  report  states  n at 

I 81,000,000,000.  il  tlie  langnui^e  tiie  Sct-ri*- 

I tary  is  to  be  literaliv  con.strued  vvheu  iie  ^;;ys 

II  tinit  these  oulstandinir  bonds  which  now  Immu* 
I six  per  cent,  interest  shall  be  received  in 
I exchange  for  tiie  proposed  four  and  a half  per 

cent,  bonds,”  he  means  that  the  holders  shall 
be  compelled  by  law  to  relinquish  the  former 
I and  receive  the  latter  in  exchange  for  them. 

His  language  can  have  no  other  construction, 
j I hold  that  this  is  repudiation  in  its  wors!  form. 

' It  repudiates  the  res].onsihility  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  six  per  cent,  interest  by  compelling 
the  creditor  to  receive  only  four  and  a half  per 
, cent.^  intere.st  instead.  It  means  this  or  it  means 
nothing.  It  he  means  the  })ayment  of  the  bonds 
now  out  at  this  time  by  the  negotiation  of  our 
bonds  at  the  new  rate  of  interest,  Jet  ns  see 
whetber  it  can  be  done.  If  the  latter  is  the 
I design  the  error  is  equally  palpable.  The 
Government  cannot  negotiate  a loan  either 
here  or  in  Europe  on  such  terms.  Tiiepropo- 
I sition  is  impracticable  and  cannot  be  executed. 

J The  funded  debt  ol  England,  France,  and 
PnivSsia,  the  three  great  specie-paying  nations 
: of  Europe,  is  selling  at  a rate  that  proves  this 
; assertion.  The  value  of  a security  of  this 
I character  is  very  much  dependent  on  its  per- 
i inanency  as  an  investment.  Short-time  public 
; loans  do  not  command  as  high  price  as  those 
I like  the  funded  debt  of  the  above  nations, 
which  are  considered  interminable.  Should 
England,  France,  or  Prussia  issue  a like  bond 
to  that  which  is  proposed,  of  a temporary 
duration  before  payment,  it  would  not  com- 
mand within  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
present  debts  of  those  countries.  And  there 
is  a good  reason  for  this  difference  in  their 
value.  In  Europe  the  consols  have  their  chief 
j merits  in  their  permanency.  They  offer  areliable 
i and  certain  security,  unchangeable  and  fixed. 

I Thus  the  estates  of  minors,  widows,  and  in- 
! vestments  where  annuities  are  required  prefer 
these  instead  of  others.  They  are  placed 
I beyond  the  accident  of  change  or  the  hazard 
of  wrong.  It  is  the  permanent  security  offered 
by  the  State  comprising  the  nation,  and  not 
that  dependent  upon  the  integrity  or  success 
of  corporations  or  individuals. 

■ A bond  having  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
years  torun,  as  suggested  bythe  Secretary,  could 
not  command  in  Europe  within  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  their  own  bonds.  Possibly  our 
new  four  and  a half  per  cents,  could  sell  for 
about  the  nrice  of  their  three  per  cents.  This 
is  a liberal  estimate  of  their  value  under  the 
circumstances.  At  last  advices  English  three 
percent,  consols  were  worth  in  London,  021  for 
100,  the  French  rentes,  three  percents.,  were 
worth  in  Paris  72U  for  100;  and  the  Prussian 
loan,  four  and  half  per  cents,  were  worth  only 
03  for  100  in  Berlin,  thus  showing  that  the  favor- 
ite securities  of  these  three  specie-paying  and 
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, nations  were  at  a discount  in  their  own 
s.  How,  then,  can  the  United  States 
ite  a loan  there  of  this  class  on  better 
han  their  own  is  worth? 
ire  asked  to  dishonor  the  existing  debt 
banging  it  lor  a security  of  inferior  value, 
>Iace  upon  the  markets  proposals  for  a 
an,  which  probably  could  not  be  nego- 
it  all,  either  here  or  abroad,  on  the  terms 
nditions  proposed.  This  presents  the 
.tive  of  dishonor  or  discredit.  One  or 
er,  or  both  of  these  objections  present 
Ives  to  the  Secretary’ s theory  in  practice, 
er  case  1 doubt  whether  the  country 
be  satisfied.  Whether  satisfied  or  not, 
ite  evident  that  the  man  who  gravely 
Ls  to  the  world  schemes  so  void  of  com- 
■nse  is  sadly  deficient  in  the  necessary 
tes  required  for  the  discharge  of  the 
which  unfortunately  have  been  imposed 
irn  in  this  instance.  [ do  not  propose 
)w  the  Secretary  further.  Aside  from 
urdity  of  many  of  his  recommendations, 
nconsistency  with  each  other  is  quite 
lit.  Recommending  a foreign  loan,  as 


stated  in  one  part  of  his  report,  he  deprecates 
the  existence  of  a foreign  debt  in  another,  and 
in  otherreflectionsandsuggestionsheis  equally 
at  fault  with  himself. 

In  these  remarks  1 am  influenced  by  no  con- 
sideration of  personal  hostility  to  this  gentle- 
man. My  relations  with  him  as  a member  of 
this  House  for  five  years  were  pleasant,  and 
so  far  as  I kno\7  and  believe,  mutually  agree- 
able. But  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty 
no  mere  personal  considerations  shall  deter 
me  from  a frank  expression  of  opinion.  The 
interests  now  intrusted  to  him  are  too  delicate 
and  far-reaching  in  their  influences  for  me  to 
hesitate  in  characterizing  his  execution  of 
them  in  proper  terras.  The  labor  earnings, 
property,  and  condition  of  the  people,  the 
honor  of  the  Government,  are  directly  depend- 
ent upon  his  administration.  With  this  view 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved,  [ 
cannot  be  restrained  from  a full  expression  of 
opiuiou.  I have  thus  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject  that 
the  remedy  may  be  applied.  At  any  rate,  I 
have  discharged  my  duty;  let  others  do  theirs. 
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